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Cover photo: Girl on the beach. 
Exclusive Junior Scholastic 
photo by Owen Reed. See p. 14) 

















SPONGES thrive off the west coast of Florida. 
The largest sponge fisheries are at Tarpon Springs. 


Photo shows sponges being spread out to dry. 





FLORIDA SKYLINE takes on an odd shape 
as these young people mount the piles along the 
beach. BELOW: A highway marker welcomes 
motorists to the orange and grapefruit region of 
Polk County. Boy in foreground has strawberries 
for sale to passing motorists 


MORE 
SUNSHINE. 


N THE issue of Junior Scholastic 

three weeks ago, you read about sun- 
kissed California, and the pride of Cal- 
ifornians in their climate. If Southern 
Californians say “the sun shines 355 
days of the year in Southern Califor- 
nia,” you can bet that Floridians will 
have their sun shining as often and 
with greater intensity. (For a sample 
joke about California-Florida rivalry, 
see “Some Fun” on page 14.) Floridians 
can well boast that they have the long- 
est and warmest coastline of any state 
in the Union. There are 3,751 miles of 
it, lapped by waters warmed by the 
Gulf Stream. (See opposite page.) 
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Work "T iministratior 
AT APALACHICOLA (see map on opposite 
page), oyster fishing is a leading industry. Photo 
shows WPA workmen tonging for seed oysters. 
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F. 8. A. photo by Rothst 
ORANGE PICKER in Pok County, with his 
ladder and leather bag. pauses to smile for the 
photographer. BELOW: In a grapefruit canning 
plant nearby, the same photographer found this 
pretty girl cutting peeled grapefruit into sections. 
F. 8 photo by Re 
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FLORIDA with the | 
FLOY-FLOY 


NE of the stories of The Land of Oz tells 
about a land where the earth is choc- 
olate candy, the lamp-posts are pepper- 

mint sticks, the water is lemonade, and the 
houses are ice-cream and cake. 

A nice place, especially for picnics. 

Well, Florida is something like that. Now we || 
aren't saying you can eat Florida, though there || 
is a great deal of it that you can eat. But we are 
saying that Fiorida looks good enough to eat. 
This is especially true along the coastline, of 
which Florida has enough to stretch (if you 
could stretch it!) from New York City to San 
Francisco, with something left over for good 
measure. 

Florida looks so good because of the power- 
ful rays of the sub-tropical sun. These rays are 
more intense than in other parts of the country, | 
and this is said with due respect to Southern | 
California. A glance at your map of the United | 
States will show you how much farther south | 
Florida is than Los Angeles. | 














si Florida sky and sea, the buildings and 
the sands, the flowers and the fruits, reflect the 
brilliance of the southern sun. Florida has plenty of rich 
black earth, deep in the forest where working gangs 
take the tar and turpentine from the pine trees (see 
page 5). Things are green and brown and black in the 
wilderness where Jody lived (see the story from The 
Yearling, on page 10.) And the sky everywhere is so 
blue it makes you want to holler. 

From an airplane, the buildings of a city like Miami 
or nearby Miami Beach look like cakes, all prettily col- 
oted for somebody's birthday. They are bright orange, 
or pink, or a dazzling white. Their stucco walls look 
like cake frosting. At their sides, bushes and trees with 
long tapering leaves, seem like party decorations cut 
out of paper. 

That’s enough about the Florida of Oz. It’s this bright- 
ness and warmth which attracts a million visitors to 
Florida every winter. They are refugees from the Snow 
Man. 
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Junior Scholastic map by Kate Tracy 


These visitors are a major source of revenue to the 
state. The cities of Miami, Miami Beach, St. Peters- 
burg, Palm Beach, Coral Gables, Daytona; St. Augus- 
tine, Key West and others, thrive on the money that is 
carried in by Northerners come to swim, and fish, and 
play. They are of all ages, and the older they are the 
more they seem to enjoy “jest settin’ a spell in the sun.” 

Many of the Northerners come to Florida to stay for 
long ‘“‘vacations’’—six months or more. They are people 
who have saved money, or have incomes for which they 
no longer need to work. Thousands of them come in 
their cars, with trailers attached. 

In addition to the ‘“‘outlanders’” who pour money into 
Florida’s pockets, the state has a variety of people of 
its own. Every Florida city has a Jimtown, where the 
Negroes live. Many of Florida's residents are directly 
descended from the Spaniards, Portuguese, Greeks, and 
Mallorcans, who founded the first European settlements 
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used in making paint, are 
making a new industry for Florida. 
At present, paint manufacturers de- 
pend on China for tung oil. 
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Sponge Fishing 


Tarpon Springs, on the west coast 
of Florida 


ng the world’s largest 


has the distinction of be- 
shipping 
The docks at Tar- 


pon Springs are lined with sponge- 
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PAPER FROM PINE: Millions of young Southern pine trees are ground up into 


pulp to make wrapping paper and cardboard. Photo above shows a general view of the 
huge paper mill of the Southern Kraft Corporation, at Panama City, Fla. Note the pine logs 
stacked all over the place. Chute in the foreground is conveying them into the mill on a moving 
belt. Recent discoveries now make it possible to make newsprint (newspaper paper) out 
of young pine trees. A chemist named Charles Herty discovered the way to make the paper. 


sponges by the use of forked poles. 
Sponges fresh from the ocean are 

filled with a 

which must be 


substance, 
before the 
sold. This substance 
of the sponge. It is held 
together by the skeleton, which is 
the part of the sponge sold in stores 
There are thousands of varieties of 
sponges, 


jelly-like 
removed 
sponges can be 


is the “‘flesh”’ 


but only a few are of com- 
The “sheep’s wool” 
sponges of Florida are of es- 

pecially 


mercial value 
fine quality. 

Because Florida is so rich in 
resources and so attractive to 
visitors, Floridians predict a 
future for state. 
Fifteen years ago they were 
so enthusiastic that they be- 
gan buying up Florida real 
Land values shot up 
sky high, as a gambling fever 
seized people all over the 
Hearing of the rising 
Northerners invested 
their savings in Florida land 
they had never seen. 


their 


great 


estate. 


state. 


prices, 


bought the land 
thinking that the demand for 
it would grow and grow. But 
afte two the 
boom came to an end. People 
had $50.000 for a 


People 


about years 


who paid 


INDIAN VILLAGES aren't what they used to be! Certainly this one isn’t. 


Constructed especially to attract tourists passing through Fort Lauderdale, Fla., it 
advertises: ‘Alligator wrestling hourly by the Seminoles,” and invites you to “Have 
your picture made on the big alligator.” Note loud-speaker attachment near the roof! 
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parce] of land, couldn’t sell it fo1 
$500. Why? Because not enough peo- 
ple really wanted to go and live on 
the land. What they wanted was to 
buy the land and then sell it 
higher price. 

Today, scattered here and there 
along the east coast of Florida, you 
can see half-finished buildings and 
hotels. These are skeletons of the 
real estate nightmare. 
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FROM FLORIDA'S PINES 


Comes Turpentine and Rosin 


N the stump deserts and pine for- 
ests of Northern Florida are the 
main headquarters of the naval 

stores industry. Naval stores are tur- 
pentine, pine oil, rosin, pitch, and 
tar. As long as ships were made of 
wood, naval stores kept the seams 
of the ship’s planks watertight. Now 
that ships are made of iron, naval 
stores have very little to do with the 
navy. Today, they are used to make 
soap, paint, paper, linoleum, disin- 
fectants, polishes, bleaches, and bug 
killers. 

This unusual industry had its be- 
ginnings in the Virginia colony and 
worked its way south to Florida and 
the Gulf Coast. Three-fourths of the 
world supply of naval stores is pro- 
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duced in the Southeastern region of 
the United States. 12,000 farmers 
and two corporations take part in this 
work. The two corporations each pro- 
duce 10% of the total output. 

One is called the Newport Indus- 
tries. The other is the Hercules 
Powder Company. Both use a differ- 
ent system of production than the 
small operators use. 

The usual method of preparing 
naval stores follows this pattern. A 
southern white man leases a section 
of pine forest from its owners. With 
a gang of Negro workmen, he builds 
a camp in this forest. Here the work- 
men live, to be close to their job. 
Sometimes they are forced to work 
against their will, like prison labor. 

The first job in the camp is to cut 
a “catface” in each tree. The “cat- 
face” is a gash cut low on the trunk. 
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It is called a “catface’”’ because the 
scar looks like a cat’s whiskers. Sap 
drips out of the tree to cover the 
cut, but it never gets a chance to 
form a scab. It is caught in pans and 
carried to the camp. In the camp, 
the men cook the sap in a still (see 
photo below). 

When the first opening in the tree 
dries, a new cut is made above the 
old one. The slashes in the trunk 
climb until the men can reach no 


higher, or until the tree dies. It may 
be seven years before a tree gives 
out. Or it may be four. Meanwhile, 
the sap is cooked in the still. which 
divides it into turpentine and rosin. 

After the trees have ceased to give, 
the camp is broken up and moved to 


Ewing Galloway 
TURPENTINE STILL, where the gummy sap from the pine trees is distilled into 
turpentine and rosin. The little pails on the trees are emptied into bigger pails. which are 
emptied into barrels carried by wagon to the still. Most stills are of temporary construction. 


a new site. Whenever the naval 
stores camp closes down, usually a 
lumber camp and sawmill opens up. 
And behind the lumbermen follow 
Hercules and Newport. 

Hercules and Newport, instead of 
tapping the living trees, go after the 
stumps. Oddly enough, Hercules, 
which also makes blasting powder, 
never blows up the stumps. It pulls 
them out of the ground with a trac- 
tor, the way a dentist pulls a tooth. 
Newport, on the other hand, usually 
uses explosives on its stumps, al- 
though it may have to buy the pow- 
der from its competitor, Hercules. 

There are 60,000,000 acres of 
stump deserts in the South where 
these companies may operate. They 
can buy the rights to clear out these 
stumps for 20c an acre. They can 
also buy the stumps from farmers, 
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F.S.A. photo by Lange 
“CATFACE” slashes on Florida pine 
trees cause the sap to run down the “face” 
into pails fastened to the tree. Note troughs 
which direct the flow of the sap into the pails. 


who blow them out of the ground 
and sell them for $2.40 a ton. 

The stumps are chopped and 
chewed into fine bits. Then they are 
distilled with steam and gasoline. 
Besides turpentine and rosin, this 
process takes pine oil and several 
other by-products out of the wood. 
When all the juices have been cooked 
away. the exhausted wood is burned 
as fuel for the distillery. 


Fast-growing Pine 

It used to worry the naval stores 
industry that the slashed trees died 
off. Experts believed that the day 
was not far away when the pine for- 
ests would be wiped out. That is one 
reason Hercules and Newport in- 
vested so much money in their mod- 
ern plants. They thought that, when 
the forests were exhausted, they 
could command a fancy price with 
the naval stores they produced from 
the stumpage. But everyone reck- 
oned without the fast growth of 
Southern pine. Today the industry 
realizes that new pine trees grow fast 
enough to take the place of the trees 
that are killed, if correct 
practices are followed. 

The fast growth of the Southern 
pine has also promised a new indus- 
try to the South. Several Florida 
factories are already turning out 
heavy brown paper (kraft) which 
they make from the pulp of the slash 
pine trees. Other mills will soon be 
using these trees to make a lighter 
paper, suitable for newspapers. 


forestry 
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ITALY STRIKES AT ALBANIA 


Italians Take Control 
After Brief Fighting 


“I think it is safe to say it will have 
a chapter to itself when the history 
books come to be written,” remarked 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain on April 3rd 
to the House of Commons. The Prime 
Minister of Great Britain was speak- 
ing of the change in his Government’s 
policy toward other European nations. 

What is this change? What caused it? 

On April 3rd, Great Britain prom- 
ised Poland that, in case any nation 
threatened Poland’s’§ independence, 
Great Britain would come to Poland’s 
aid. (See “The Promise to Poland” on 
page 8, last week’s Junior Scho- 
lastic.) 

France, hand in hand with 


become stronger than Great Britain. 

When any nation waged war against 
another, Great Britain did not want 
the League to take action against the 
aggressor (attacking) nation. 

It happened in 1931 when Japan 
conquered Manchuria and named it 
Manchukuo. 

It happened in 1935 when Italy con- 
quered Ethiopia. 

It happened in 1938 when Germany 
conquered Austria; and in 1939 when 
Germany conquered Czecho-Slovakia 
and Memel, a part of Lithuania. ., 

It also happened during the recent 
war in Spain, when the Italian and 
German governments sent troops to 
fight on the side of General Franco, 


ONLY 50 MILES AWAY 






and Switzerland, and Poland. But they 
are eager to have others, so that a 
stronger “circle” can be formed around 
Germany and Italy. Great Britain and 
France would also like to have Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Turkey, and even Russia, join in the 
“encirclement” plan. 

Germany and Italy, seeing what 
Great Britain and France are up to, 
are very angry. They were furious 
when Poland joined the plan. And now 
they are pulling all the strings they 
can to prevent others from joining. 

On Good Friday (April 7) Germany 
and Italy decided to pull the British 
lion’s tail. It was agreed between 
Chancellor Hitler and Premier Musso- 
lini that Italian troops should cross 
the Adriatic Sea and seize the king- 
dom of Albania. 

Premier Mussolini figured that it 
was about time Italy was getting some 
of the pickings in Central Europe. Up 
to this time Chancellor Hitler had been 
getting the things he wanted for Ger- 
many, while Italy stood by. So, on 
Good Friday, Italian troops 
took possession of Albania. The 
Albanians put up a fight for a 





Great Britain, also made the 
Same promise to Poland. Then, 
both France and Great Britain 
invited other countries in Eu- 
rope to join in stopping Ger- 
many and Italy from making 
further conquests 


“Stop Sign” Is Up 


This action on the part of 
Great Britain and France is 
called the “stop Hitler” move- 


ment. It could just as well be 


called the stop Mussolini” 
movement. because both Chan- 
cellor Hitler of Ge rmany and 
Premier Mu lini of Italy are 
seeking, and gaining, control 
over other natio: n Europe 

Up to Ap 3rd, when Cham- 
berlain made his promise to Po- 
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day or two, but they were no 
match for the power of Italy’s 
air armada and mechanized 
army. 


Warning to Italy 


News of Italy’s seizure of Al- 
bania did not cause Great Brit- 
ain or France to rush to Al- 
bania’s aid. But they warned 
Italy to go no further. 

Great Britain and France, 
during the World War, had 


a promised Italy that she could 
P have “special privileges” in Al- 


bania. This promise was made 
to Italy in order to get Italy to 
come into the war on the side of 
the Allies (Great Britain, 
France, and others) 

Since 1925, Italy has been 











Europe had been to allow Ger- et — advantage of her “Privi- 
many and Italy to have what- eesesie= eges” in Albania. She has been 
ever they wanted N. ¥. Daily News map pouring money into Albania to 

France's policy was the same MAP above shows the little kingdom of Albania situated build harbors, roads, bridges, 
as Great Britain’s aa Gaeta on the east coast of the Adriatic Sea, only 50 miles from the and to develop the oil wells and 
ieee ellie aank Guethlonn aad oan Moca of Italy, across the Strait of Otranto. Albania’s coal mines. The accompanying 
po lecay tee 5 eading resources are indicated on the map by rectangles. map shows Albania’s resources, 


Britain's Old Policy 
In the first ten years after the World 
War. Great Britain and France be- 
lieved in a different policy. Along with 
s of the world 
(but not the United States) they were 


most of the other natio! 


orgal ed 1 the League of Nations. 
The main job of the League of Na- 

tions Was to Keep peace among the na- 

tions of the world. Any nation that had 


a PrievanCe Wa 


supposed to bring it 
ip Deltore the League of Nations, rather 


than to go to war to settle it 

The League got off to a good start 
as a peacemaker, but after a few years 
it became weak. Great Britain, as the 
greatest powe n the League, seemed 
to lose interest in it. Perhaps Great 


Britain feared that the League might 
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who was fighting to overthrow the 
Spanish government in power 

And it happened again a week ago, 
vhen Italian warships, planes and 
roops crossed the Adriatic Sea and 
took possession of Albania. (See map 
above.) 


‘ 


Now all these “happenings” go to 
} 


show that neither the League of Na- 
tions, nor her most powerful member 

Great Britain—wanted to take the 
trouble to stop Italy, Germany, and 
Japan 

But now Great Britain has changed 
her mind, and France too. They now 
want to put a stop to further conquests 
by Germany and Italy. So Great Brit- 
ain and France are busy lining up al- 
lies. To date they can count on Belgium 


of which wool is one of the 
most important 

But more important than anything 
to Italy is Albania’s strategic position 
in event of war. From Albania, Italy’s 
armies can strike out quickly across 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece or Turkey. 

The stronger Italy’s hold on these 
nations, the more control Italy will 
have over the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Mediterranean is Great Britain’s “life- 
line” to her empire in Egypt, India, 
and Australia. 

Is it any wonder that Great Britain 
is uneasy over Italy’s growing power 
over the Mediterranean? 

Let us see what Albanians are like. 
They are an ancient people, with a 
history as old as any in Europe. They 
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Wide World photos 

LONDON IS ANXIOUS: The above photo of 
a typical London crowd was taken last week outside 
the office of Prime Minister Chamberlain. at 10 Down- 
ing Street. An important Cabinet meeting was going 
on, and the Londoners were anxiously awaiting 
word of decisions which might mean the difference 
between war and peace. 


are descended from the Illyrians and 
Epirians. Their basic language, which 
has absorbed the words of many other 
tongues, is older than Latin or Greek. 

There are about 1,200,000 people in 
Albania, most of whom live in a prim- 
itive way, tending sheep and farming 
They are a hard, courageous people, 
organized in tribes. Most of them still 


live according to the ancient tribal 
law of the blood feud 
Mountainous Country 
Less than a tenth of their wild. 
mountainous land can be farmed. Be- 
fore the Italians built roads and 
bridges, and established airlines, it 


was an acrobatic feat to travel through 
Albania. Men floated across mountain 
streams on inflated sheepskins. They 
traveled on land by horse and ox-cart 

Centuries ago, Albania was a pros- 
perous and populous land. The ancient 
Albanian port of Durazzo provided a 
living for 100,000 residents. Today, 
Durazzo has only 10,000 people. And 
most Albanians are too poor to own 
a pair of shoes 

For centuries Albanians fought to be 
free and independent. Turkey claimed 
control over Albania for many years, 
but the Albanian people went on doing 
as they pleased 

In 1912, Albania proclaimed its in- 
dependence. Then came the World 
War, after which Albania was juggled 
by various nations, with Italy demand- 
ing her promised privileges 

In 1928, Ahmed Zogu, who had been 
president of Albania, was crowned 
King Zog. He won his power over Al- 
bania with the help of Yugoslavia 
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with Chancellor Hitler by telephone, 
then ordered his troops to take posses- 
sion of everything in Albania. King 
Zog escaped in the nick of time, and 
joined his half-Americar wife (who 
had a 3-day-old baby) in the neigh- 
boring country of Greece. 

Italy’s seizure of Albania caused 
Greece to wonder whether Italy would 
next pounce on the Greek island of 
Corfu (See map on opposite page. Note 
the strategic position of this island, at 
the entrance to the Adriatic Sea). 

If Italy should seize Corfu, Great 
Britain’s navy might join with the 
Greek navy in trying to regain the 
island. 

As this issue of Junior Scholastic 
went to press, British warships were 
taking up strategic positions in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 
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AIR-RAID SHELTER IS TESTED: In London and other cities throughout England. 


preparations are going ahead at a swift pace to protect the population in case of a sudden 
air raid. Photo above shows a bell-shaped shelter, capable of holding 4 persons, being tested. 


The ruler who had preceded Zog was 
a Catholic bishop named Fan Noli. 
When Zog took over the government, 
Fan Noli fled to the United States 

For the last 14 years, Italy has been 
pouring loans steadily into Albania. 
And Italy has been doing what it can 
to get this money back through taxes 
and raw materials. The Albanians 
were ordered to pay taxes on salt, 
matches, cigarette papers, and playing 
cards so that Italy could collect 8% in- 
terest on the loans 

To soothe Albanian resentment, Ital- 


ians built and conducted many new 
schools, and Italians trained and 
equipped the Albanian army. But 


neither of these efforts could make the 
Albanians the Italian program 
with a smile. 

Italy demanded more and more of 
Albania’s wealth, until finally King 


take 


Zog would agree to no more 
Premier Mussolini, after conferring 


——= 


Many U. S. Supplies 
Must Be Imported 


In a country as big as the United 
States, you would think we would 
have everything we need without hav- 
ing to shop around the world. Actual- 
ly, there are so many things we have to 
buy abroad that the Senate is worried 
about them. 

If war comes, how will we get these 
things, the Senate asking? Ports 
might be closed. Submarines might 
sink our ships 

We'd better stock up ahead of time, 
the Senate suggests 

The Senate wants the army to lay in 
a two-year emergency supply of ma- 
terials which must be imported. These 
materials include: antimony, cocoanut 
shell, manganese, manila fiber, optical 
glass, rubber, quinine, tin, tungsten 
silk, wool, cork, coffee, asbestos, iodine, 
opium, and picric acid 
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THE PROBLEM OF NEUTRALITY 


Congress Faces It 
As War Threatens 


When President Roosevelt waved 
good-bye to the crowds at the railroad 


station in Warm Springs, Ga., last 
week, he called, “I'll be back in the 
fall, if we don’t have a war.” He smiled 
as he spoke, but his voice was serious. 

Many people wondered why the 
President should have used the pro- 
noun “we.” Was he really thinking 
that the United States might join in a 
European war, as we did in 1917? 

Right now one of the grave problems 
facing our statesmen is: “What is the 
best course for our country to follow 
to help prevent a European war? Then, 
if a war does start in Europe, what can 
we do in an effort to keep out of it?” 

Some of our statesmen say that, once 
the war has started, we cannot keep 
out of it. 

Others say we can, and that now is 
the time to make plans for staying 
out of it. They point to the World War, 
which we entered in 1917, and say, “We 
went into that war to ‘save the world 
for democracy.’ But look what came of 
it! Democracy in Europe became 
weaker than ever after the war. 


At present, our country has a law 
known as the Neutrality Law. This law 
forbids us to ship instruments of war 
to nations at war. 

But the law hasn't worked. Japan 
and China are at war, but our Govern- 
ment prefers not to recognize it as a 
war. We continue shipping to Japan 
and China anything they want, from 
bombs to biscuits. To apply the law 
might hurt China more than Japan. 

During the Spanish war, our Con- 
gress passed a special law, applying to 
civil wars. This law put a stop to ship- 
ments of war materials to either side 
in Spain. As it happened, the Republi- 
can side in Spain was hurt more by our 
law than General Franco’s Rebel side. 
This was because General Franco’s side 
got all the war materials it needed 
from Germany and Italy. 

Because our Neutrality Law has not 
kept us strictly neutral, many Con- 
gressmen and others are demanding 
that it be repealed. 

Some say that it is impossible to be 
neutral as long as we go on trading 
with other nations. They say that to be 
strictly neutral we would have to stop 
all our foreign commerce. They admit 
that this is not likely to be done. 
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READING FOR KEEPS 


Score yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check answers against key on page 16. Don’t look now! 


(I.) Which of the following territories have been invaded by a for- 
eign army during the last five years? (Score 5 each. Total 35.) 


Austria; (d) Egypt; (‘e) China; 
akia; (h) Lithuania: (i) Guam; 

(1) Albania; (m) Manchuria: 
rmany; (q) Japan. 


(II.) In the following list, check the names of the tropical products 
which are grown commercially in Florida: (Score 5 each. Total 35.) 


(a) guava (b) armadillo; (c) banana; (d) coffee; fe) tung nut; 
(f) papaya (g) avocado (h) orange; (i) edelwei (j) mango; 
| (k) anthracite; (1) grapefruit: (m) salmon: (n) polar bear. 


(III.) Which of the following animals of Florida are mentioned in 
d Flag? (Score 1 each. Total 12.) 


(1) rat: 


h) dog eagle; (}) swamp rab- 
(m) panther (n) wolf: (o) 
(r) buzzard: (s) red-bird 
My Score 


IV.) Check the word which most nearly resembles the first word 
the page and column in this issue 
word is used. (Score 3 each. Total 18.) 


kinny, lush, cracked. 


1) flower, tree, bird, lizard 
contort: (p. 11, col. 1) twist, square, crumple, shriek 


| brood ‘ ip. 10. co 1) ck. glor 
‘ (p. 10, ce 1) knotted 
( ‘ 1 10 ol. 1) swampy. deep 
| ’ : ‘ 
| LO, cx 1) waltz, shag. 
| che ele (p. 1] ( 
| 
| 


My Score ———— 


My Score 








Cc) oe id) hor e- ‘e) cow: 





ny, flat, fertile 


quare-dance, bunny-hug. 
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Others say that the Neutrality Law 
should be changed to permit us to sell 
goods (war materials and anything 
else) to any nations that will transport 
the goods in their own ships and pay 
cash for the goods. This is called “cash 
and carry” neutrality. 

Some people think it is all right to 
sell food to nations at war, but not to 
sell them guns, planes, and other in- 
struments of destruction. Against this, 
others argue that food is as necessary 
to a nation at war as guns are. 

Some say that, in case of a European 
war, our Government should be al- 
lowed to send war materials, food, and 
anything else to the side that our Gov- 
ernment might want to favor. For ex- 
ample, if Germany-lItaly go to war 
against Great Britain-France-Poland, 
our Government might send materials 
to one side but not the other. In this 
case, it probably would be Great Brit- 
ain-France-Poland who would receive 
our help, because this is the group our 
Government favors at present. 


Our Soldiers in Europe? 

Throughout the United States there 
seems to be a strong feeling that, what- 
ever may happen in Europe, we should 
not send our warships or soldiers to 
fight there. Though our sympathies 
may be with Great Britain and France, 
we should not fight their battles. 

Against this, there are some Ameri- 
cans who say that “their battles are 
our battles.” By this they mean that if 
the Germany-Italy side should win a 
war over Great Britain-France, the dic- 
tatorships (Germany and Italy) would 
crack the whip over the whole world. 
Therefore, to prevent a victory by the 
dictatorships, we should lend our sup- 
port to the nations inclined toward 
democracy 

This will give you an idea of how 
complicated is the problem of neu- 
trality. 
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NEW STEEL 


Is Called “Bachite” 


Oscar Bach has discovered a new 
kind of steel. He named it “bachite,” 
pronounced baw-kite. It happened by 
accident. 

Besides being a metallucgist, Mr 
Bach is a designer and sculptor. He 
was looking for some way to put pret- 
ty colors into steel. And he happened 
to make a steel that is stronger and 
lighter than any other metal now in 
use. It is twice as strong and half as 
heavy as duraluminum. 

Bachite can be made in many colors 
at a cost lower than the steel now in 
use. It is absolutely rust-proof. 

The uses for bachite include 
bodies, airplanes, ships, tanks, 
road coaches, and houses 

The inventor was born in Breslau. 
Germany, and graduated from the Im- 
perial Academy of Art in Berlin. He 
was detained in this country during 
the war and liked America so well 
that he stayed here after hostilities 
ended 


auto 
rail- 


CHICAGO'S MAYOR 
Kelly Is Re-elected 


Chicagoans re-elected Edward J. 
Kelly as their mayor last week in an 
election which brought out a record 
number of 1,478,637 voters. 

Mayor Kelly, the candidate of the 
Democratic party and a friend of 
President Roosevelt, won by a margin 
of 184,401 over his opponent, Dwight 
H. Green, a Republican 

The 184,401 majority was regarded 
as a small one. Both parties are now 
predicting that they will carry the 
State of Illinois in the 1940 presiden- 
tial election. 


FRANCE’S PRESIDENT 
Lebrun Is Re-elected 


Every seven years the lawmakers of 
France elect a President of France. 
Last week the election was held, and 
President Albert Lebrun was re-elect 
ed by a vote of 506 out of 909 votes 
cast. In 1932, Lebrun won with 633 out 
of 777. 

The President of France, unlike the 
President of the United States, is elect- 
ed by the French parliament, which 
corresponds to our Congress. In other 
ways also, the office of French Presi- 
dent is different from that of the 
United States. The President of France 
has very little power. He is not the 
active head of the government. He is 
mainly a figurehead. The real head of 
government in France is the premier. 

The present premier, Edouard Da- 
ladier, has been given extraordinary 
powers by the French Parliament, to 
attempt to lead France safely out of 
the present crisis. Daladier now has 
the power of a dictator. But whenever 
the parliament chooses, it may vote to 
withdraw this power. 
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IN EVERGLADES FIRE: The American 


egret, (above) is one of the many beautiful 
birds trapped in fires in the Florida Everglades. 


Florida Wild Life 
Threatened by Fire 


A haze of smoke hangs over the deep 
grass and bushy clumps of the Florida 
Everglades. One million acres of this 
great wildlife region are on fire. Flor- 
ida people are worried lest the State 
lose one of its most treasured posses- 
sions—the rare and beautiful birds of 


the Everglades, and the other wild 
things that live there 
The Everglades on fire! How can 


that be? 

Back in 1906, work was started on 
draining the Everglades. Florida prop- 
erty owners .and state officials urged 
the drainage program, in order to make 
more land available for farming. 

Hundreds of canals were dug to take 
the water of the Everglades to the 
sea. Water which normally would 
overflow from Lake Okeechobee (see 
map on page 3) and run out over the 
Everglades, now runs through the 
canals to the Atlantic Ocean. The Ever- 
glades are gradually drying up. 


First-hand Report 

It is a very interesting story, and 
every American boy and girl should 
know about it. The Audubon Society, 
which is greatly interested in saving 
the Everglades and its wild life, re- 
cently arranged for a New York re- 
porter to visit the region and write 
articles on it. The reporter, John 
O'Reilly, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, published his articles last 
week. Here are some of the things he 
writes: 

South Florida is a unique part of the 
United States. It is a low, flat peninsula 
composed of oolitic limestone and coral 
rock, once a part of the ocean floor. For 
millions of years vegetation has grown, 
decayed and more has grown in its 
place. Through this process a thin layer 
of organic muck, or peat, was formed. 
In some regions this is three or four 
feet thick; in others a few inches. 

The natural drainage was from north 


to south. Water drained from the north 
into Lake Okeechobee, a huge inland 
sea and natural reservoir. As Lake 
Okeechobee filled, the water over- 
flowed to spread out fanwise to the 
south. It spread into the vast Ever- 
glades directly south and southeast of 
the lake and over to the Big Cypress 
Swamp to the southwest. 


Spectacular Birds 

This natural drainage system did 
much to create the strange land that is 
South Florida. It created an ideal habi- 
tat for hundreds of thousands of beau- 
tiful and spectacular birds. It gave to 
this area such things of beauty as the 
snowy egret, the American egret, the 
white ibis, the glossy ibis, the Ever- 
glades kite, the Florida crane. On the 
southern fringes of the peninsula and 
in the keys beyond are still to be found 
the great white heron, largest of Amer- 
ican herons, and the roseate spoonbill, 
which is a natural wonder all by itself. 


On Verge of Extermination 

This natural water supply also made 
possible the great cypress swamps— 
places of wild beauty, where thousands 
of solemn wood ibises congregate in 
great rookeries; where orchids, Span- 
ish moss and curious air plants festoon 
the virgin cypress forest; where wild- 
cats and raccoons hunt at night; where 
deer, bear and wild turkeys are to be 
found near alligators and egrets. 

Many species of these birds and ani- 
mals have dwindled in numbers. Some 
are on the verge of extermination. The 
average visitor to Florida can consider 
himself lucky now if he- Sees an alli- 
gator in its wild state. 

The draining of the Everglades has 
caused millions of acres to dry up. The 
thick organic muck, or peat, lost its 
moisture, and became caked, like coal. 
At top it powdered, and started blow- 
ing away. And it easily caught on fire. 
Vast areas of it are now burning, From 
time to time, when the wind comes 
from the west, the smoke blows over 
Miami and other coast cities. Then the 
people are reminded that their state’s 
valuable Everglades are burning up. 

Are they doing anything about it? 
Indeed they are. Draining of the Ever- 
glades has been stopped, the people 
finally realizing that the region is more 
valuable as a wild-life preserve than 
a real-estate development. A new na- 
tional park, to be known as Everglades 
National Park, is part of the plan for 
restoring the region to its natural state. 

In the meantime, renewed efforts 
are being made to stop the fires. 


CAPTURED ALIVE! 

The largest shark ever captured 
alive has been placed in the big tank 
at Marineland, St. Augustine, Florida. 
Weighing approximately 600 pounds, 
this shark, which was caught through 
the injection of a drug by a special 
hypodermic harpoon, is 11 feet 6 inches 
long. Another shark, 8 feet 8 inches 
long weighing about 400 pounds, was 
also added to the collection. 

Both of these sharks were caught off 
St. Augustine by Captain Eugene Wil- 
liams and his crew on the Porpoise, 
the fishing boat designed especially for 
transporting large specimens 
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HE clearing in which the 

Baxter cabin and fields lay 

was right in the heart of the 
Florida scrub. Penny Baxter had 
brought his wife here 20 years ago. 
He had chosen his land as well as a 
man might choose in the brooding 
expanse of scrawny sand pines. He 
had bought of the Forresters, who 
lived a safe four miles away, high 
good land in the center of a pine 
island. The island was called by such 
a name, in an arid forest, because it 
was literally an island of long-leaf 
pines, lifted high, a landmark, in the 
rolling sea that was the scrub. 

Penny Baxter and his son, Jody, 
had just finished hoeing corn in their 
small corn field. Now they were go- 
ing fishing in a nearby stream. Fish- 
ing poles in hand, Penny and Jody 
walked off through the woods toward 
the stream 

Father and son liked to ramble to- 
gether through the woods, when 
their work was done. Penny knew 
every plant, every tree in the scrub. 
He knew the habits of the birds, the 
lairs of the animals. And Jody was 
eager to learn all that Penny knew. 
Together they had seen many things 
that to Jody were wonderful 

At the stream, their fishing proved 
unsuccessful. The fish were not bit- 
ing. Jody was further downstream 
than Penny. It was just at sunset. 
Suddenly Jody heard his father 
whistle like a quail. It was the signal 
they used together in squirrel hunt- 
ing. Jody walked cautiously to where 
his father beckoned 

Penny whispered, “Foller me. 
We'll ease up clost as we dare.” 

He pointed. “The whoopin’ cranes 
is dancin’.’ 

Jody saw the great white birds in 
the distance. His father’s eye, he 
thought, was like an eagle’s. They 
crouched on all fours and crept for- 
ward slowly. Now and then Penny 
dropped flat on his stomach and Jody 
dropped behind him. They reached a 
clump of high saw-grass and Penny 
motioned for concealment behind it. 
The birds were so close that it seemed 


to Jody he might touch them with his 
long fishing pole. He made a count of 
the whooping cranes. There were 
Sixteen 

The cranes were dancing a cotil- 
lion. Two stood apart, erect and 
white, making a strange music that 
was part cry and part singing. The 
other birds were in a circle. In the 
heart of the circle, several moved 
counter - clock - wise. The dancers 
raised their wings and lifted their 
feet, first one and then the other 
They moved soundlessly, part awk- 
wardnes part grace. Wings flut- 
tered, rising and falling like out- 
stret } arm 
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Fodder-wing said, “I got a baby coon.” He had always a new pet. 


JODY AND FLAG 
By MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS 


® This story of Jody Baxter, his fawn, Flag, and his crippled friend, Fodder- 
wing is an excerpt from the best-selling novel, ‘The Yearling.’ Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, who wrote "The Yearling," is a famous American novelist 
and short story writer. In “The Yearling,” she tells the story of Jody's life 
and adventures at his home in the Florida scrub country. The title of the 
book, “The Yearling," refers both to Jody and to Flag. ® Mrs. Rawlings 
lives in Florida, where she has an orange grove near Hawthorn. Here Mrs. 
Rawlings met and grew to love the sort of people she describes in “The 
Yearling." She also came to know the Florida scrub country, which she 
writes about so beautifully in her book. ® This excerpt from "The Yearling” 
is reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y., publishers. 


Jody found his own arms lifting, 
falling with his breath, as the cranes’ 
wings lifted. The sun was sinking 
into the saw-grass. The marsh was 
golden. The whooping cranes were 
washed with gold. The far hnmmocks 
were black. Darkness came to the lily 
pads, and the water blackened. The 
cranes were whiter than any clouds, 
or any white bloom of oleander or of 
lily. Without warning, they took 
flight. They flew in a long line into 
the west, and vanished. 


its that evening at home, Jody 
kept remembering the cranes. At 
first remembering how beautiful they 
were made him happy. But then he 
began to feel lonely. He wished he 
had something of his own to fondle 
and take care of ...a bear cub, a dog, 
a fawn perhaps. He would have liked 
anything that was his own; that 
licked his face and followed him as 
old Julia, the hound, followed his 
father. 

He said to his mother: “Ma, we got 
milk a-plenty. Cain’t I git mea leetle 
ol’ fawn for a pet for me? A spotted 
fawn, Ma. Cain’t I?” 


“IT should jest say not. What you 
mean, milk a-plenty? They ain't a 
extry drop left from sun to sun.” 

“It could have my milk.” 

“Yes, and fatten the blasted fawn 
and you grow up puny. Much as we 
all got to do, what on earth do you 
want with one o’ them things, blay- 
ting around here day and night and 
gittin’ in the way?” 

“T want one. I want a ’coon, but I 
know a ‘coon gits mischievous. I'd 
love a bear cub, but I know they’re 
liable to be mean. I jest want some- 
thing—” he puckered his face so that 
his freckles ran together — “I jest 
want something all my own. Some- 
thing.to foller me and be mine.” He 
struggled for words. “I want some- 
thing with dependence to it.”’ 

His mother snorted. 

“Now Jody, I'll not have you pes- 
terin’ me. You say another word, 
‘fawn’ or ‘’coon’ or ‘bear cub,’ and Pil 
take a bresh to you.”’ 

Jody sighed. He would have to go 
on longing for a pet. Of course he had 
Fodder-wing’s friendship. Fodder- 
wing was the Forresters’ hump- 
backed child. When Jody was with 
Fodder-wing a sense of pleasure 
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came over him that he felt with noone 
else. His friend’s body was no more 
unnatural to him than the body of a 
chameleon or a *possum. He took the 
word of grown folks that Fodder- 
wing was witless. He himself would 
have known better than to do the 
thing that had given Fodder-wing 
his name. The youngest Forrester had 
conceived the idea that if he could 
attach himself to something light and 
airy, he could float from the roof-tree 
of the barn as gently as any bird. He 
had attached great bundles of fod- 
der, cow-pea hay, to his arms, and 
jumped. He had survived, miracu- 
lously, adding a few broken bones 
further to contort the hunch-backed 
frame with which he had been born. 
It was a crazy thing to do, of course. 
Yet privately, Jody felt, something 
of the sort might work. He had, him- 
self, often thought of kites, very large 
kites. And some secret understanding 
was his of the crippled boy’s longing 
for flight: for lightness; for a mo- 
ment’s freedom from his body, earth- 
bound and bent and stumbling. 

One day Jody went to see Fodder- 
wing. He wanted especially to see 
Fodder - wing's pets. The crippled 
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The fawn lifted its face to his. 
ft made no effort to rise or run. 


boy had a special gift for taming ani- 
mals. 

Jody walked into the Forrester 
clearing. When he saw Fodder-wing 
he said, “Hey.” 

They stood embarrassed and de- 
lighted. 

Fodder-wing said, “I got a baby 
*coon.”’ 

He had always a nev pet. 

“Le’s go see it.” 

Fodder-wing led him back of the 
cabin to the collection of boxes and 
cages that sheltered his changing as- 
sortment of birds and creatures 
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“My eagle died,’ Fodder - wing 
said. “He was too wild to pen.” 

The pair of black swamp rabbits 
was not new. 

“They won’t raise no young uns,” 
Fodder-wing complained. “I’m fixin’ 
to turn ‘em a-loose.” 

A fox-squirrel worked an endless 
treadle. 

“I'll give him to you,” Fodder- 
wing offered. “I kin git me another.” 

Jody’s hopes lifted and fell. 

“Ma won't let me keep nothin’.” 

His heart swelled, aching for the 
fox-squirrel. 

“Here's the ‘coon. Here, Racket!” 

A black nose protruded between 
narrow slats. A tiny black paw 
reached out. Fodder-wing lifted a 
slat and brought out the ’coon. It 
clung to his arm and gave a strange 
chirring cry. 

“You kin hold him. He’ll not bite 
you.” 

Jody cuddled the ‘coon against 
him. He thought he had never seen 
or touched a thing so delightful. The 
gray fur was as soft as his mother’s 
outing flannel nightgown. The point- 
ed face was masked across the eyes 
with a black bar. The bushy tail was 
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beautifully ringed. The ’coon nibbled 
at his flesh and cried again. 

“He wants his sugar-teat.”’ Fod- 
der-wing said maternally. “Le’s take 
him to the house whilst the dogs is 
out. He’s mighty skeert o’ the dogs, 
but he'll git used to’em. He don’t like 
no commotion.” 

Later on, when Jody had returned 
to Baxter’s Island, he kept longing 
for Fodder-wing’s squirrel. He asked 
his mother again to let him have a 
pet. But his mother refused firmly. 

She said, ““There’s enough mouths 
to feed. You jist fergit it, Jody.” 


= afternoon soon afterwards, 
Penny and Jody went out hunting a 
buck, Old Julia, the hound, was snif- 
fing along a trail, when suddenly she 
stopped at a gulley and barked. 

Jody and Penny came up to old 
Julia and looked into the gulley. 
There below them was a doe. Her big, 
soft eyes were frozen wide in death. 

“Look,” Jody said, ‘‘a wolf or pan- 
ther must’ve got her. Her legs is part 
eat away.” 

He felt sick. 

Penny nodded, sadly. “Hit’s pan- 
ther nature and wolf nature and bear 
nature to kill their meat. A creetur’s 
got his livin’ to make same as us. 
Reckon that critter was skeert away 
by old Julia. There go his tracks. He 
left all in a scramble.” 

Penny pointed to the animal’s hur- 
ried tracks up the other side of the 
gulley. 

At that moment old Julia’s body 
stiffened. She raced away, nosing out 
a trail. 

“She smells the buck,”’ Penny said. 
“Now’s our chance Jody. Git a move 
on.” 

Penny turned to go with old Julia. 
Jody followed. Over his shoulder he 
heard a light rustling. He looked 
back. A spotted fawn stood peering 
from the edge of the gulley, waver- 
ing on uncertain legs. Its dark eyes 
were wide and wondering. 

He called out, ‘‘Pa! The doe’s gota 
fewn.” 

“Sorry boy. I cain’t he’p it. We got 
our supper to git.” 

An agony for the fawn came over 
Jody. He hesitated. It tossed its small 
head, bewildered. It wobbled to the 
carcass of the doe and leaned to smell 
it. It bleated. 

Penny called, “Git a move on, 
young un.” 

Jody ran to catch up with him. But 
he could not forget the fawn. Usually 
it was thrilling to follow old Julia, 
to see his father draw a bead on the 
buck-when he was within shooting 
distance. Today he did not even care 
that Penny got an especially fine 
buck. He helped Penny dress the deer 
mechanically. 

At home, just before supper that 
evening Jody said, ““Pa—”’ 

“Yes, son.” 

“Pa, you recollect the doe and the 
fawn?” 

“Pore little fawn.” 

“Pa, the fawn may be out there 
yit. Hit’s hongry, and likely mighty 
skeert.”’ 

“IT reckon so.” 

“Pa, I'm about growed and don’t 
need no milk. How about me goin’ 
out and seein’ kin I find the fawn?” 

“And tote it here?”’ 

“And raise it.” 
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Penny was silent. 

“Hit won't take much to raise it, 
Pa. Hit’ll soon git to where it kin 
make out on leaves and acorns,” 

“Reckon that’s not far wrong.” 

“It's mammy’s dead, and it wa’nt 
no-ways to blame.” 

“Shore don’t seem kind to leave it 
starve, do it? Son, I ain’t got it in my 
heart to say ‘No’ to you.” 

“Kin I go back to the gulley and 
look fer it?’ 

“Tell your Mal 
said you're to go.” 

Jody sidled up to 
his mother. She was 
maki #4 coffee 

He said, “Ma, Pa 
says I kin go bring 
back the fawn.” 

She held the coffee- 
pot in mid-air. 

“What fawn?” 

“The fawn be- 
longed tc the doe we 
saw dead in the gul- 
ley 

“Well, for pity’s 
sake * 

“Pa says hit’d not 
be kind to leave it starve.” 

Penny said quietly, “Ory, the boy’s 
right. If he can find the fawn, he’s to 
have it.’ 

There Wa . 
his voice 

Ma Baxter set down the coffee-pot 
helplessly. 

“Well, if you'll give it your milk—” 
she said to Jody. “We got nothin’ else 
to feed it.” 


a note of sternness In 


+ could scarcely wait until the 
next day. He set off alone through 
the woods early in the morning. Only 
his own crackling of twigs sounded 
across the silence. He was eager al- 
most past caution, but he broke a 
bough and pushed it ahead of him 
where the growth was thick and the 
ground invisible 

He wondered for a time if he had 
mistaken the direction. Then a buz- 
zard rose in front of him and flapped 
into the air. He came to the gulley 
under the oaks. Buzzards sat ina cir- 
cle around the carcass of the doe 
They turned their heads on their 


long scrawny necks and hissed at 
him. He threw his bough at them and 
they flew into an adjacent tree. Their 
wings creaked and whistled like 


rusty pump-handles. 

He went to the spot at the edge of 
the gulley where he had seen the 
fawn. It was not there. A gentle rain 
during the night had washed away 
all tracks. Under a scrub palmetto he 
was able to make out a track, pointed 
and dainty as the mark of a ground- 
dove. He crawled past the palmetto. 

Movement directly in front of him 
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startled him so that he tumbled 
backward. The fawn lifted its face to 
his. It turned its head with a wide, 
wondering motion and shook him 
through with the stare of its liquid 
eyes. It was quivering. It made no ef- 
fort to rise or run. Jody could not 
trust himself to move. 

He whispered, “It’s me.”’ 

The fawn lifted its nose, scenting 
him. He reached out one hand and 
laid it on the soft 
neck. The touch made 
him delirious. He 
moved forward on all 
fours until he was 
close beside it. He put 
his arms around its 
body. It was sleek and 
clean and had a sweet 
scent of grass. He rose 
slowly and lifted the 
fawn from the 
ground. It was no 
heavier than old Ju- 
lia. Its legs hung 
limply. They were 
surprisingly long and 
he had to hoist the 
fawn as high as pos- 
sible under his arm. 

He was afraid that it might kick 
and bleat at sight and smell of its 
mother. He skirted the gulley and 
pushed his way into the thicket. He 
tried to shield its face from prickling 
vines. Its head bobbed with his stride. 
His heart thumped with the marvel 
of its acceptance of him. He reached 
the trail and walked as fast as he 
could until he came to the intersec- 
tion with the road home. He stopped 
to rest and set the fawn down on its 
dangling legs. It wavered on them. It 
looked at him and bleated. 

He said, enchanted, “I'll tote you 
time I git my breath.” 

He remembered his father’s saying 
that a fawn would follow that had 
been first carried. He started away 
slowly. The fawn stared after him. 
He came back to it and stroked it and 
walked away again. It took a few 
wobbling steps toward him and cried 
piteously. It was willing to follow 
him. It belonged to him. It was his 
own. He was light-headed with his 
joy. He wanted to fondle it, to run 
and romp with it, to call to it to come 
to him. He dared not alarm it. He 
picked it up and carried it in front 
of him over his two arms. 


a the clearing, he fumbled with the 
gate latch and was finally obliged to 
set down the fawn to manage it, It 
came to him that he would walk into 
the house, into Penny, with the fawn 
walking behind him. But at the 
steps the fawn balked and refused to 
climb them. He picked it up and went 
to his father. Penny was seated at 


the table just finishing breakfast. 

Jody called, “Pa! Lookit!” 

Penny turned his head. Jody stood 
beside him, the fawn clutched hard 
against him. It seemed to Penny that 
the boy’s eyes were as bright as the 
fawn’s. 

He said, “I’m proud you found 
him.” 

“Pa, he wa'n’t skeert o’ me. He 
were layin’ up right where his mam- 
my had made his bed.” 

“The does learns ’em that, time 
they’re borned. You kin step on a 
fawn, times, they lay so still.”’ 

Ma Baxter came into the room. 

“Look, Ma, I found him.” 

“T see.” 

Jody said, “I'll fix its milk, Ma. No 
need you should bother.” 

She was silent. He went to the 
kitchen. The fawn wobbled after 
him. A pan of morning’s milk stood 
in the kitchen sink. The cream had 
risen on it. He skimmed the cream 
into a jug and used his shirt sleeve 
to wipe up the few drops he could 
not keep from spilling. 

He placed the pan of-~milk on the 
floor. He dipped his fingers in the 
milk and thrust them into the fawn’s 
soft, wet mouth. It sucked greedily. 
When he withdrew them, it bleated 
frantically and butted him. He 
dipped his fingers again. As the fawn 
sucked, he lowered them slowly into 
the milk. The fawn blew and sucked 
and snorted. It stamped its small 
hooves impatiently. As long as he 
held his fingers below the level of the 
milk, the fawn was content. It closed 
its eyes dreamily. It was ecstacy to 
feel its tongue against his hand. Its 
small tail flicked back and forth. The 
last of the milk vanished in a swirl 
of foam and gurgling. The fawn 
bleated and butted but its frenzy was 
appeased. It lay down suddenly, ex- 
hausted and replete. 

The rest of the week Jody thought 
and thought of a name for the fawn. 
He had considered many names, had 
called it by each in turn, but not one 
pleased him. And all the names by 
which the dogs of his acquaintance 
had been called, Joe and Grab, 
Rover and Rob, on down the line, all 
were inadequate. It had such a light 
way of walking, “tippy-toed” as 
Penny put it. “Tip” might have done 
But Penny had had an ugly and vi- 
cious bull-dog by that name. So 
“Tip” would not do. 

Fodder-wing would have a name 
for it. He had a great gift for naming 
his own pets. He had Racket the rac- 
coon, Push the ’possum, Squeak the 
squirrel, and Preacher, the lame red- 
bird, who sang from his perch, 
“Preacher, preacher, preacher!” 
Fodder-wing said the other red-birds 
came to him from the forest to be mar- 
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ried, but Jody had heard other red- 
birds sing the same words. At any rate, 
it was a good name. 


| ae had been over to see the For- 
resters. He had told Fodder-wing about 
the fawn. 

Penny said, “Reckon you’d best go 
see Fodder-wing, Jody. Most likely he’s 
sot a fitten name thought out.” 

Penny told Jody that if the sweet 
potatoes were hoed by noon. he might 
go in the afternoon to see Fodder-wing. 
The crippled boy was ailing. Penny 
said, and Jody would probab:v find 
him in bed. Jody attacked the weeds 
lustily, and was pleased with himself 
to see his own progress 

By noon the potatoes were finished 
Tust after lunch Jodv set out toward 
the Forresters. He let out the fawn 
from the shed. fed it from his hand, 
held the pan of milk mixed with water 
for it to drink, and the two set off. The 
fawn ran sometimes behind him 
times ahead. making short foravs into 
the brush. bounding back to him in an 
alarm that Jody was sure was onlv nre- 
tended. Sometimes it walked beside 
him this best. He laid his 
hand lightly on its neck. and 
fitted the rhythm of his two legs to its 
four 

Jody kept imagining pleased 
Fodder-wing would be with the fawn 
He ran ahead. for pleasure in his hurry 
to tell his friend about it. He would 
surprise him. He would walk up to 
Fodder-wing in the woods, or back of 
the house among his pets, or to his bed. 
if he were still ailing. The fawn would 
walk beside Fodder-wing’s face 
would with its strange bright- 
ness. He would hunch his twisted body 
close and put out his gentle and 
crooked hand and touch the fawn. He 
would tno know that he. Jody, 
was content. After a long time Fodder- 
wing would speak. and what he said 
would be perhaps peculiar. but it 
would be beautiful 

Jodv reached the Forresters and 
hurried under the live oaks into the 
oven yard. The house was somnolent 
There was no curl of smoke from the 
chimney. There were no dogs in sight. 
but a hound was howling from the 
dog-pen. Jody stonved and called. 

“Fodder-wing! Hit’s Jody!” 

The hound whined. A chair scraped 
n the board floor inside the house. 
Buck Forrester, tall and unshaved, 
came to the door. He looked down at 
Jody and passed his hand over his 
mouth. His eyes were unseeing. It 
seemed to Jody that he must be drunk. 

Jody faltered. “I come to see Fodder- 
wing. I come to show him my fawn.” 

Buck shook his head as though he 
would shake away a bee that annoyed 
him, or his thoughts. He wiped his 
mouth again. 

Jody said, “I come special.” 

Buck said, ““He’s dead.” 

The words had no meaning 
was confused 

He repeated, “I come to see him.” 

“You come too late. I'd of fotched 
you, if there’d been time. There wasn’t 
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time to fotch ol’ Doc. One minute he 
was breathin’. The next minute he jest 
wa’n’t. Like as if you blowed out a 
candle.” 

Jody stared at Buck and Buck stared 
at him. The numbness grew into a pa- 
ralysis. He felt a coldness and a faint- 
ness. Fodder-wing was neither dead 
nor alive. He was, simply, nowhere at 
all. 

Buck said hoarsely, “You kin come 
look at him.” 

Buck turned into the house. He 
looked back, compelling Jody with his 
dull eyes. Jody lifted one leg after the 
other and mounted the steps. He fol- 
lowed Buck into the house. The For- 
resters sat all together. There was a 
oneness about them, sitting so, motion- 
less and heavy. 

Fodder-wing lay with closed eyes, 
small and lost in the center of the great 
bed. He was smaller than when he had 
lain sleeping on his pallet. He was cov- 
ered with a sheet, turned back beneath 
his chin. His arms were outside the 
sheet, folded across his chest, the palms 
of the hands falling outward, twisted 


would never speak to him again. He 
turned and buried his face against 
Buck’s chest. The big arms gripped 
him. He stood for a long time. 

Then he turned to go. 

“Stay and have supper,” 
rester said dully. 

Jody sat silently in his place at the 
table. After a little while Ma Forrester 
looked at his plate. 

She said, “You ain’t et your biscuit 
nor drinked your milk, boy. What 
ailded ’em?” 

“That's for my fawn. I allus save him 
some o’ my dinner.” 

She said, “You pore lamb.” She be 
gan to cry. “Wouldn’t my boy of loved 
to seed your fawn. He talked about it 
and he talked about it. He said, ‘Jody’s 
got him a brother.’” 

Jody felt a hateful thickening of his 
throat. He swallowed 

He said, “That’s how come me to be 
here. I came for Fodder-wing to name 
my fawn.” 

“Why,” she said, “he named it. Last 
time he talked about it, he give it a 
name. He said, ‘A fawn carries its flag 


Ma For- 
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Jody and Penny went out hunting a buck. Old Julia sniffed out a trail. 


and clumsy, as in life. Jody was fright- 
ened. Ma Forrester sat by the side of 
the bed. She held her apron over her 
head and rocked herself back and forth. 
She flung down the apron. 

She said, “I’ve lost my boy. My pore 
crookedy boy.” 

Jody wanted to run away. The bony 
face on the pillow terrified him. It was 
Fodder-wing and it was not Fodder- 
wing. Buck drew him to the edge of 
the bed. 

“He'll not hear, but speak to him.” 

Jody’s throat worked. No words 
came. Fodder-wing seemed made of 
tallow, like a candle. Suddenly he was 
familiar 

Jody whispered, “Hey.” 

The paralysis broke, having spoken. 
His throat tightened as though a rope 
choked it. Fodder-wing’s silence was 
intolerable. Now he understood. This 
was death. Death was a silence that 
gave back no answer. Fodder-wing 


so merry. A fawn’s tail’s a leetle white 
merry flag. If I had me a fawn, I'd 
name him Flag. Flag the fawn is what 
I'd call him.’ ” 

Jody repeated, ‘Flag.’ 

He thought he would burst. Fodder- 
wing had talked of him and had named 
the fawn. There was happiness tan- 
gled with his grief that was both com- 
forting and unbearable. 

He said, “I reckon I best go feed him. 
I best go feed Flag.” 

He slid from his chair and went out- 
side with the cup of milk and the bis- 
cuits. Fodder-wing seemed close and 
living. 

He called, “Here, Flag.” 

The fawn came to him and it seemed 
to him that it knew the name, and had 
perhaps always known it. He soaked 
the biscuits in the milk and fed them 
to it. Its muzzle was soft and wet in 
his hand. He went back into the house 
and the fawn followed. 
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SOME FUN 


Calif. vs Fla. 


A man from California was visiting 
an old friend living in Florida. Natur- 
ally they argued a good deal about the 
two States. One day they were walk- 
ing in the garden and the Californian 
pointed to a young orange tree 

“Now in California we grow a tree 
that size in less than a year,” he boast- 
ea 

The Floridian stroked his chin. “Well 
I can’t say for sure,” he replied, “but 
I don’t think that tree was there yes- 
terday.’ 

(Capper : Farmer 


Food for Thought 


“Johnnie, what did you have for 
breakfast?” 

“Teacher, I et six eggs.” 

‘Why Johnnie! You should say, 
te’ 

Well, maybe it was eight that I et.” 


Gagging 
“How is Clipshear, the gag writer, 
getting along in Hollywood?” 
“Fine! He wrote me last week he’s 
such a big success he now has two 
desk one for each foot!” 


Atten-shun! 

“Com-pa-nee, atten-shun!” bawled 
the drill sergeant to the awkward 
squad. “Com-pa-nee, lift up your left 
leg and hold it straight in front of you!” 

By mistake one rookie held up his 
right leg, which brought it out side by 
side with his neighbor’s left leg 

“Aw right, aw right. Who’s the wise 
guy over there holding up both legs?” 
shouted the hard-boiled sergeant. 


Hm-m! 
Wifey: “I heard a noise when you 
came in last night.’ 
Hubby: “Perhaps it was the night 
falling 


Wifey: “Or the day breaking.” 


Up She Goes 
Teacher: “And then a man invented 
something to enable us to fly through 
tl lI what was that? 
Pupil: “Dynamite 


Some Stuff 
Tea he? Does anyone Know wh if 
celery is? 
Bright boy: Sure, it’s 1 ibarb wired 
fo yund 
Close Call 
“I called to make an appointment 
with the dentist.’ 


He out now 
Good. When will he be out again?” 








DOG’‘S 
BACK 


This photo ex 
plains Polidor’s 
disappearing -dog 
trick as shown in 
two photos above. 
The coat -tail is 
made stiff by a 
board attachment. 













Photographs by Molind 
DOG GONE! The Circus is coming! The great Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus opened the season in New York last week, and will soon be on tour throughout the 
country. It has been wintering at Sarasota, Florida. Most famed clown of the Circus is Polidor, 
shown above performing one of his tricks. Polidor is the ninth generation of a family of famous 
clowns, hailing from the Alsace Lorraine district of France. His disappearing dog trick is 
explained in the picture at the bottom of the page. The dog is a valuable and rare hairless 
Chinese. He has never been known to {fail to do his part of the trick. 


Just Made It DEAR EDITOR 


Wonderful achievement!” the To THE Epitror or JuNrIoR SCHOLASTIC: 
spokesmen shouted. “You've broken The first thing I read in your maga- 
all records for a non-stop flight How zine is “Some Fun.” I saw that some- 
did you do it?’ body from New Castle, Pa., wrote you 


“Well, to tell the truth,” the rank about a funny sign about “Clean Com- 
outsider answered modestly. “I think fortable Rooms, Home Cooked Food, 
luck had something to do with it. I Reasonable Rats.” That was sure 
didn’t find out until five minutes ago’ funny. I saw a pretty good one in a 
how to stop the thing.” shoeshop here in Rochester, Pa., which 

—American Boy was printed: 
SPECIAL SAIL 


Garcon! ON SHOES 
Pat went to an elegant restaurant for I started looking for wings on the 
dinner, but the menu card was printed _ shoes! JIMMY TROZZO. 
in French, and he could not read it Rochester, Pa. 
Watching the man next to him, he said DEAR JIMMY: You have a nice sense 
to the waiter, “I'll take the same as he of humor, and we know you will be 


orders.” amused by the sign we saw while motor- 
All went well enough with the soup, ing between Florida and Georgia last sum- 
the celery, etc., but when the waiter mer (getting material for this issue of 
brought him broiled lobster, Pat shout- Junior Scholastic). We took a picture of 
ed indignantly, “Well, I drank your it, and here it is— 
dishwater, and I ate your bouquet, but 
I'll be hanged if I'll eat that bug!” 
. 
Boss: “Didn’t you get my letter say- 
ing you were fired.” 
Errand Boy: “Yes, but on the envel- 
ope it said, ‘Return in five days.’ ” 
* 


’ gS - Bellh wal “ 
Scotsman (at riding academy): “I 


wish to rent a horse * 
Groom: “How long?” 
Scotsman: ‘‘The longest you've got, 
laddie. There be five of us going.” 





. 
Jack: “I left my watch upstairs.” 
Jill: “Don’t worry; it’ll run down.” 
. 


To THE Epitror or Junior SCHOLASTIC 

Will you please tell us whether Gay 
Head, who writes “Bib and Tuck,” is a 
man or a woman? Caro. HEAGERTY 


First Motorist: “Why do you call 
your car baby?” 
Second Motorist: “‘Because it never 


goes any place without its rattle.” =e" 
= 7 pe , ‘ Junior High School 


. ’ ~ van , Mt. Vernon, Mo 
GIRL ON THE BEAC H: The girl pear Carox: 
who posed for our front cover this Gay Head’s identity is a secret we want 
week is Angela Callaghan, 13, a fresh- to hang on to for a while, at least. Any- 
man at Freeport H. S., Long Island how, guessing is such fun!—Eprror. 
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HITS and MISSES 


The Story of Vernon and Irene 
Castle (RKO Radio). About the time 
your Uncle Oscar was courting your 
Aunt Mamie, the Castle Walk and the 
Castle Polka were all the rage! These 
dances, and lots of others, were started 
by a young dance team, Vernon and 
Irene Castle. They were as popular 
then as Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers are today. This movie is their 
life story, with Fred and Ginger play- 
ng the part of the dancing Castles 
Nothing could be finer. Fred and Gin- 
ger are in tip-top dancing form in this 
film. 

As the story begins, Vernon Castle 
is a vaudeville player. He is a stooge 
(yes-man) to a great vaudeville come- 
dian, Lew Fields (who plays himself in 
the movie). Vernon meets Irene Foote, 
a stage-struck young girl, who wants to 
be a dancer. They fall in love, get mar- 
ried, and form a dancing team. They 
have a hard time getting a job, but 
finally land one in a show to be pro- 
duced in Paris. It 


} 


takes every nickel 


Alexander Graham Bell (right) tries 
periment but his assistant. Thomas Watson (left) simply doesn’t get it. 


they have to get to Paris, and then 
they find out their show has been 
“postponed.” More hard times until 


Maggie Sutton, an American booking 
agent, gets them a job dancing at the 
Cafe de Paris. The very first night at 
the Cafe they are a great success. From 
then on it’s smooth sailing and fancy 
dancing for the Castles 

Everybody does the dances 
and women copy and 
her new-style bobbed hair (shocking 
in those days!). Their dancing career 
comes to an end when Vernon is killed 
in an airplane accident, after the World 

Jar. 

The Story of Alexander Graham 
Bell. (20th Century-Fox). When the 


Castle 


Irene’s clothes 
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telephone was first in- 
vented, people thought 
it was a toy. They laughed 
at it. But the funny-look- 
ing little box with wires 
that “talked” was no joke 
to Alexander Graham 
Bell, its inventor. Bell 
had spent years of study 
and experiment with the 
little box; he had gone 
hungry and lived in a 
cheap basement workshop 
in order to buy materials 
and continue his work. 
Bell was a very deter- 
mined young man. He had 
three friends who stuck 
by him through thick and 
thin — George Sanders, 
whose small son, a deaf- 
mute, was taught to speak 


by Bell; Gardiner Hub- 
bard, whose daughter, 
Mabel, was a student of 


Bell and later became his 





to explain the principle of his ex- 


wife; and Thomas Watson, an elec- 
triclan, who was Bell’s right-hand 


man in all his experiments 

Bell was a teacher of “visual speech” 
when he started tinkering with the 
idea of a musical telegraph. His work 
with the deaf led him to believe that 
an instrument like the human ear 
could be constructed to receive sounds 
carried over a wire. He and Watson 
worked with this idea in their work- 
shop—Bell in one Watson in 
another, trying to send sound over a 
connecting wir Finally, one day 


room, 


Watson heard Bell’s voice over the 
wire: “Come here! Mr. Watson! I want 
you!” The invention was a success. 


But Bell still had to sell his telephone 





Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers doing 
the Castle Polka in their new film. 


to the public. And, even after people 
stopped laughing at it, he had a great 
battle in the courts to establish his 
patent rights. Other men had also been 
working on the idea of a telephone, 
and one man had filed a patent the same 
day that Bell filed his. Bell finally won 
out. 

This is the story the film tells, only, 
as so often happens in Hollywood's his- 
torical movies, Love with a capital L 
gets in the way and gums up the works. 

It flies in on. the wings of Mabel 
(Loretta Young), and becomes more 
important to the film than the 
phone. 

Don Ameche, as Bell, is good enough; 
Henry Fonda, as Watson is better; and 
Charles Coburn, as the crotchety old 
gentleman, Gardiner Hubbard, is sim- 
ply grand 


— 
eie- 


Three Smart Girls Grow Up (Uni- 
versal). Here’s Deanna Durbin again, 
good as ever, and into more mischief 
than most “kid sisters” could stir up in 
a month of Saturdays! Trouble is, both 
Deanna’s older sisters are in love with 
the same boy. Only one, Joan, is en- 
gaged to him. So Deanna sets out to 
find a new “heart-throb” for Kay. He 
must be “tall, dark, and handsome,” 
according to Binns, the butler, who 
seems to know about such things. He is 
—very; and Deanna snatches him out 
of the orchestra at her music s« 
and brings him home to supper. All 
goes well until Harry (The Boy) falls 
for Joan, instead of Kay. Whoops! 
Fireworks! And lots of fun! 

Oh yes, she sings: Von Weber’s In- 
vitation to the Dance, The Last Rose of 
Summer from the opera Martha, Be- 
cause, and La Capinera (The Wren). 


hool 
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FLORIDA’S SWEEPSTAKES 


\HERE goes the bugle! They’re off in the Florida Sweepstakes! And who 
a4 leads the race? Our friend Charlie McCarthy, with Bib Tucker, of the team 
of Bib and Tuck, a close second. Before either of them can win the race, though, 
they've got a little puzzling as well as racing to do. Here’s the trick: Each hurdle 
over which the horses are jumping must be filled in with the words defined be- 
low. Following these definitions, start at the extreme left-hand hurdle (marked 
No. 1) with a one-letter word. Add another letter to make a two-letter word 
for No. 2 hurdle; then add another letter for the third hurdle. The letters in Nos. 
5, 6, and 7 hurdles must be scrambled. When you come to No. 7 hurdle, you must 
add two letters to the preceding word in order to find the name of “the famous 
Indian tribe of Florida.”” Now, coming down the hurdles, take away the same two 
letters that you just added to get the Indian name, scramble the remaining 
letters, and so discover the word called for in the next definition. The words on 
the right-hand side of the middle hurdle are anagrams (different words made up 
of the same letters) of the words on the left-hand side. 

DEFINITIONS 
1. An exclamation or fifteenth letter of 7. Famous Indian tribe of Florida 
alphabet 8. Fruits used in making lemonade 
9. Birthmarks 


10. Mislay or let slip 


Consequently or therefore 


The sun or fifth note of musical scale 


. Bottom surface of a shoe 


wn mw WS 


11. A famous city of California is —— 


. Greek island where famous statue 
Angeles 


of Venus was found 
6. Fruits of the gourd family, raised 12. A bone 
in Florida 13. Fifteenth letter of alphabet 


GOOD RICHARD 
Here is one of Benjamin Franklin’s 
sayings, printed above with a line or 


a loop missing from each letter. It 
ought to be easy for you to complete 





LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


A SOUTHERN REBUS brought you: 
BIRMINGHAM 

In COMPARISONS, your figuring 
should have given you: SORROW, BOY, 
OLD, OPEN, Z, GLOVE, BOSTON, REIN, 


it. Try making up other well-known SWEET, MICROPHONE, MAN -EVE, 
sayings, using the same “code.” See SMELL-EAR, FISH-FLY 
who can guess the sayings first E-ASY DOES IT brought you: 
ENABLE 
- — CENTER 
f 29=NKY SA\ =) SHEETS 
EEPS 


- 


ae _ _ CR 
'S f 2=NAY =~APN=) BEAKER 
EMERGE 
Fis In SPOT THE SQUARES we eliminated: 


SCRAMBLEGRAM ee a &s 


T crambled letters below conceal “ 7 ° 
tl me of a marine animal, which ae: th aoe 
thrive ft t west coast of Florida. 

| , . >. — 
Unscramble the letters to discover the 
correct na GOSPEN S we > a. 
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TAKE A LETTER 


Choose a letter from each line ac- 
cording to the hints giver in the verse, 
and get the word that is described in 
the last two lines. This is a hard one! 
My first is in Brussels but not in New 

York, 
My second’s in Omaha, also in Cork. 
My third is in Duluth and also in Jutland, 
My fourth is in Texas as well as in Rat- 
land. 
My fifth is in Shanghai but not in Maine, 
My sixth is in Venice but not in Spain. 
My seventh’s in Turkey and also in 
Greece, 
My eighth is in Canada, also in Nice. 
My ninth is in Europe but not in Russia, 
My tenth is in Africa, also in Prussia. 


My whole should not for long remain 
anonymous; 


*Tis said that he and hospitality are syn- 
onymous. 


SPOTS AGAIN 


Last week you were spotting 
squares, now we're asking you to spot 
triangles. As you see, the large tri- 
angle of spots below contains nine 
smaller triangles. Remove four spots, 
so that no small triangle remains. 


Reading for Keeps 


Key to Test on page 8 


(1.) b, c, e. g, h, 1, m 

CII.) a, e, f, g. h, j, | 

(ill.) a, b, c, f. h, i, j, k, m, n, r, 8 

(1V.) gloomy, skinny, dry, square-dance, 
lizard, twist 





